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SHELDON’S SYNTHETIC METAPHYSICS 


ROFESSOR Sheldon has known better than most contemporary 
P philosophers the art of surveying reality from an inclusive 
pint of view. In a number of previous valuable volumes he has 
argued for a synthetic metaphysics which finds its full expression 
in his recent major work, God and Polarity. Sheldon’s thesis is 
that metaphysical systems ‘‘are in the main correct—except when 
they think they have refuted the others. It may be that if the 
olooker would dig beneath the surface, he would see that the 
quarrels are needless, that each type of metaphysics has shown its 
truth—though not always in the way it supposes—that the warring 
factions can pool their results without any being relegated to in- 
ferior grade.’’? As long as philosophers continue their exclusive 
love and mutual refutations, their quest ‘‘cannot command the 
respect of earnest souls who have the good of humanity deeply at 
heart; nor does it deserve the same.’’* Philosophers must set 
their house in order. United ‘‘they may stand, divided they must 
fall.”’* Sheldon in developing this high purpose presents one of 
the most impressive contemporary metaphysical systems. It is 
tich in insights and vast in scope. I shall first state his meta- 
physics in large outline, and then estimate some of his basic ideas. 


I 


In his enterprise to develop a synthetic metaphysics Sheldon first 
attempts to determine the criterion of reality. What is the test or 
procedure that will get at the external reality? Modern philoso- 
phy, according to him, has created an impasse through its intense 
epistemological interest, an interest he considers unnatural. Pure 
contemplation of reality, mere analysis of sensations, and, more 
recently, the extreme analytic procedure of analysis of analysis 
have drawn us farther and farther away from reality and have 
closed us within a subjective world. These procedures, Sheldon 
argues, never reach the external world: contemplation cannot go 


1God and Polarity: A Synthesis of Philosophies. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1954. 712 pp. $8.00. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

8 Ibid., p. 3. 

4 Ibid., p. 3. 
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beyond thought ; analysis of sensation cannot go beyond the experi- 
ence of sensation; and the latest analysts even regard such terms 
as reality, independent, external world as relies of the Dark Ages, 
How shall we escape the present predicament ? 

Sheldon makes the fruitful suggestion that in wine as against 
mere thought or sensation, one is able to escape the subjectivisn 
of the modern epistemologists. In his words, ‘‘ Action plays the 
part of door-opener to the outer world of reality.”’> Reality is 
directly conveyed by action. Seeing is believing, but acting is 
proving, proving not by reasoning as epistemologists would insist, 
but by direct experience. The test of reality is not from without, 
but from within action itself. For common sense this is ultimate, 

More specifically, action or effort, for Sheldon, is, first of all, 
always purposive: it always involves some idea, however dim or 
ambiguous, of what it desires. It is strife for something we want: 
**to have the car move, to raise the stone, to see the problem’s 
answer, to behave reasonably, to be quiet.’’* Secondly, action is 
originative. ‘‘The unique positive thing about effort is its origin. 
ality; ...it is... not a datum but a factum, or better still, a fia, 
a doing rather than a deed.’’” It is the initiative of a process. 
Thirdly, action is out-goingness. Action moves away from its 
own being to the object. Thus its direction is opposite to that of 
thought. Thought carries meaning inward to the mind; action 
goes outward to the object. Thought is still, immanent; action is 
dynamic, transitive. This out-goingness is what gives to action 
its incalculable import. Finally, action is self-effacing, trans- 
parent; being increasingly submerged in the object, it is able to 
witness an independent reality. When slipping down the bank 
into a lake—to use Sheldon’s illustration—one casts about fran- 
tically for a handhold. One’s consciousness is filled with the 
object—the slippery slope, the lake, the needed holdfast—and not 
with awareness of what the nature of the experience is. 

Yet Sheldon, with his synthetic spirit, gives consideration to 
other aspects of mind in our attempt to reach external reality. 
Cognition and affection have equally valuable functions in human 
knowledge. Though action is prior, it is not superior to other 
phases of mind. Cognition (thought and sensation) gives content 
to action, adds the what to the that of action; it formulates hy- 
potheses for the guidance of action; it examines the relation of 
possibles to actuals; it brings order and coherence to experience. 
Thus cognition, over and above the action-test, brings the c- 

5 Ibid., p. 23. 


6 Ibid., p. 28. 
7 Ibid., p. 30. 
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herence-test to knowledge. Action and thought are polar but not 
opposing powers of mind. The two codperate on the same level: 
‘in the world they are always together. No mere power, no mere 
order anywhere in reality. Reality is rational as being orderly; 
also it has extrarational factors in the midst of its order.’’® The 
two are ‘opposites, not opposed, but counterparts like the poles of 
a magnet except for the compulsory implication between the mag- 
netic poles.’’ ° 

And these two phases of mind are united in affection. Thought 
does not compel action. What brings together or induces codpera- 
tion between the possible ideals of thought and the doings of 
action is affection. Sheldon uses Whitehead’s favorite term 
“lure.’? Lure works by drawing, not by pushing or forcing. 
The lure ‘‘is the final not the efficient cause; the power of the ef- 
ficient cause is compelling, of final is the good that lures by its 
goodness.’’?° And we all act on the external world as long as we 
are alive and have desires to fulfill. Without a lure a man would 
not act; even though lure does not compel the decision, there would 
be no decision, no motive to adopt, without it. Yet lure that 
unites thought and action also promotes each in its singularity." 
We love action for action’s sake, and thinking for thought’s sake. 

To the active-cognitive-affective process Sheldon gives the name 
“experiment’’ or ‘‘experimental testing.’’ Experiment involves 
action, thought, and the desire to know. The criterion of reality 
“is given by action, by experiment.’’?? And, again, ‘‘reason 
alone never convinces in respect of reality. Experimental verifica- 
tion after or with reasoning does convince.’’?* ‘‘Proof in respect 
of real things is experimental; it is never merely logical.’’ ** 

Sheldon’s approach to reality makes clear his interpretation of 
the nature of reality. First, and foremost, reality is power; it is 
what resists our efforts. As he expresses it in one of his earlier 
books, ‘‘Reality is primarily that power or those powers which we 
find we have to respect when we act to gain the ends we need.’’ *® 
Or, as stated more succinctly in the present book, ‘‘ Power is being 
and being is power.’’?® Secondly, reality is order, coherence, 
though this order need not ignore the chance element in nature. 

8 Ibid., p. 111. 

9 Ibid., p. 111. 

10 Ibid., p. 114. 

11 Ibid., p. 121. 

12 Ibid., p. 80. 

18 Idid., p. 81. 

14 Idid., pp. 222-223. 


16 America’s Progressive Philosophy, p. 96. 
16 God and Polarity, p. 38. 
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So, for Sheldon, ‘‘reality is’’ to a degree ‘‘diffuse, indeterminate 
Probability rather than strict causality governs the minute detail 
of nature. Probability applies to the group and leaves the indi. 
vidual event indeterminate within limits.’’** Finally, reality ig 
value, value in the sense that whatever is real ‘‘is good or bad g 
far as it fulfills or frustrates wants or innate trends, whether of 
itself or other things.’’** Thus, in final description, ‘Reality 
. .. 18 power, order, and value.’’ ?® 

Having prepared the ground for the approach to reality, Sheldon 
surveys the enduring metaphysical systems and through his ex. 
perimental method determines their insights. This section, which 
forms the major part of the book, is an invaluable contribution to 
current philosophy. Major philosophic systems are analyzed 
thoroughly, critically, and at the same time generously—a pro. 
cedure quite different from that of the current refutationists. The 
analysis of different schools is primarily philosophical rather than 
historical. And what is also significant is that each philosophical 
system is placed within its larger, world setting. Indian and 
Chinese philosophic ideas find adequate expression in his discus- 
sion. Yet despite his basically synthetic attitude, certain schools, 
such as Thomism for instance, are analyzed with deep affection, 
whereas others, like materialism and contemporary analysis, are 
rather harshly treated. Of these two systems he can hardly be 
said to have presented the inner élan. Should not his principle 
of polarity have led him to do greater justice to the analysts, for 
instance, whose school he should have regarded as being the op- 
posite of, rather than opposing, the school of synthetic philosophy! 

Sheldon’s survey of systems arrives at the following grand re- 
sult. Monistic idealism proves the existence of a Supreme Spirit, 
‘‘perfect so far as man can see, source of utmost bliss. The proof 
is given in the mystical experiment.’’° Even when ‘‘the idealists 
did not perform the experiment but relied only on a rational argu- 
ment ... that argument irrespective of its soundness has been 
verified by the experiment.’’?4 Pluralistic idealism proves the 
ultimate reality of conscious personal minds from ‘‘the fact that 
we have to conduct our lives by accepting that reality.’’?? Ma- 
terialism rightly affirms that material beings are ultimate, ir- 
reducible to mental terms. We all have to adapt ourselves to 

17 Ibid., p. 105. 

18 Ibid., p. 123. 

19 Ibid., p. 123. 

20 Ibid., p. 667. 

21 Ibid., p. 667. 

22 Ibid., p. 668. 
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ical nature if we are to live. Thomism, a truly synthetic 
system for Sheldon, assimilates the truths of idealism and mate- 
rialism. And in addition to its doctrine of Divine existence it 
asserts the levels of being. It also asserts such pairs as essence and 
existence, substance and accident, act and potency. Process- 
philosophy emphasizes the import of time and emergentism as 
opening the door to higher values. Existentialism asserts the 
extrarational or irrational in existence and in the conative-af- 
fective aspect of mind. 

Having stated the positive insights of the major metaphysical 
systems, Sheldon has now to weave these insights into an original 
synthetic system of his own. He accomplishes this task through 
the principles of polarity and grades of being. The first principle 
concerns primarily the particular things themselves, while the 
second concerns primarily the general spread of things in a sort of 
hierarchy. 

First, the principle of polarity. For Sheldon polarity is the 
most pervasive specific trait of reality. He gives the following 
definition of polarity: ‘‘One or another phase, aspect, relation, 
event or entity and its counterpart, each peculiar to the other 
alone, its counterpart; the two opposite as it were in direction, in 
way of acting, yet each capable of fruitful cooperation with the 
other, also of opposing, denying or frustrating it, having thus a 
degree of independence and a being of its own, and between the 
two a trend or lure to cooperation in which one of the partners 
takes the initiative and the other responds, yet each freely; the 
relation has a certain asymmetry.’’?* Time-space, essence-exist- 
ence, actual-possible, structure-process, cause-chance, inorganic- 
organic, body-mind, male-female, value-fact are illustrations of 
polarity. 

Second, the principle of grades of being. This principle is based 
on that of plenitude. Sheldon finds a tendency in nature to 
realize all possibles and also a drift to go from the simplest to the 
most inclusive beings, each ‘‘including the powers of the level next 
below yet adding a new contribution of its own not quite reducible 
to terms of the other.’’** Being has degrees, but not being just 
as existence, but existence realizing potencies, essences, which may 
be distinguished as greater or smaller. So ‘‘degree of being is 
degree of value.’’ 25 God is the Supreme Being, in whom essence 
and existence are at their fullest. And for Sheldon the existence 

28 Ibid., p. 674. 


24 Ibid., p. 702. 
28 Idid., p. 703. 
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of God is certain on the basis of the First Cause Argument, though 
to this argument he adds his own subtle ontological argument. Hy 
also considers the mystical experience as an experimental proof 
of the existence of God. 

Sheldon takes insights from all the great historic and eop. 
temporary systems. His theism is Thomistic; his theory of levek 
of being and, up to a point, his theory of organic unity of reality 
are Hegelian; his defense of body and mind is dualistic, hig at. 
titude toward chance as well as toward causality is pluralistic; his 
insistence on time and emergence brings him close to process. 
philosophy ; his insistence on the extrarational is existential. All 


these ideas are woven into an impressive and original synthetic 
philosophy. 


II 


Now that I have given a description of Sheldon’s metaphysics, 
I shall examine some of his key ideas: his methodology, his 
theories of reality, polarity, and grades of being, and his con- 
ception of synthesis. 

1. Method. Despite Sheldon’s sharp comments on the meth. 
odologists, he himself gives considerable attention to ways of 
knowing reality and offers fruitful suggestions on this subject. 
For him, as earlier mentioned, action opens the door to reality, 
and cognition and affection also play a role in the final construe. 
tion of knowledge. It is the joint operation of the three that 
for him constitutes experimentalism. It would not be incorrect 
to say that he advocates experimentalism as the most adequate 
method in our pursuit of knowledge. In this connection he 
frequently mentions his affinity to the pragmatists and espe 
cially to Dewey. And while reading his book one becomes aware 
not only of private, inaccessible experiences, which he so strongly 
emphasizes, but even more of an outdoor reality and varied 
human activities. I presume Sheldon would like to be called 
an extrovert rather than an introvert philosopher. And to a 
high degree he is. In discussing his theory of method I shall 
refer to two issues: the relation of action to external reality, and 
the applicability of experimentalism to various specific areas of 
reality. 

(a) The first question to be considered is: Does Sheldon’s 
method break the epistemological impasse, which he so vividly 
describes, and give us the external world without any modifica- 
tion, that is, as it is, the thing in itself? His approach to this 
problem in terms of action is most fruitful. Of course, as epistemo- 
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logical difficulties crowd in upon him in the form of experiences of 
error, dream, and illusion, he dismisses them with a fiat by main- 
taining that reality is directly given by action. Action is proving 
by direct experience. For him there is no criterion for the reality 
of the external world from without, the test is found within action 
itself. Accepting his approach to this problem as a fruitful one, 
the one issue I wish to raise is: Is action ever so transparent, so 
self-effacing, so submerged in the external object as to give the 
independent reality directly, untainted by any modification? 
This claim he fails to establish fully. 

In every type of action, as Sheldon himself suggests, thought 
comes into the picture. The that of action is clothed, interpreted, 
and classified in terms of the what of thought. It is true that we 
can distinguish between so-called hard, independent facts of reality 
and the classification to which we subject them; yet these very 
facts are themselves partly the resultant of prior classification. 
At no stage of our endless pursuit of knowledge of reality are we 
ever free of choosing some mode of interpretation; and our series 
of choices is involved in what we may ultimately mean by reality. 
Strictly our knowledge is about facts rather than of fact. To say, 
therefore, as Sheldon does, that through action we can reach 
“things as they are in themselves’’ is not what the experimentalist 
tells us. Rather, reality, facts, or ‘‘things in themselves’’ are 
ideals, in the sense that they are the ideal limits in our endless 
process of approximation to truth; and the distinction between 
appearance and reality is the distinction between the less and the 
more real. 

(b) The second question that needs consideration is: To what 
extent does Sheldon apply the experimental method—which he 
claims he does—to establish his specific philosophic claims? On 
this issue his procedure raises several doubts, since he uses the 
experimental method in a somewhat Pickwickian way. Some- 
times experimentalism is given such a wide meaning that its ap- 
plicability tends to become irresponsible; at other times the con- 
sequences of experimental procedure are refused; and at still other 
times attempts are made to establish existential claims by the 
method of pure rationalism, despite the fact that he so vigorously 
and rightly criticizes this procedure. 

To exemplify his too wide meaning of experimentalism : ‘‘Monist 
idealism has proved the existence of a Supreme Spirit, perfect so 
far as man can see, source of utmost bliss. The proof is given in 
the mystical experiment.’’2* And if one asks in what way 


26 Ibid., p. 660. 
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mysticism proves this claim, his answer is: ‘‘Look at the results 
that is the answer.’’ That the mystic experiences bliss may be 
unshakable. From this fact Sheldon draws the conclusion that 
the mystic’s assertions about the Supreme Spirit are true. But 
is not Sheldon too closely identifying the mystic’s actual experi. 
ence with the latter’s interpretation of this experience? Mysti- 
cism is certainly open to a more empirical interpretation, that is, 
in terms of values within the verifiable setting of human nature, 
human culture, and nature. Sheldon’s frequent attempt to identify 
experimentalism with beliefs that have beneficial consequences 
makes experimentalism an unmanageable procedure. If experi- 
mentalism is to be a responsible procedure, it must deal with 
publicly verifiable hypotheses. 

And let us turn now to Sheldon’s refusal to accept the conse- 
quences of experimental procedure in relation to certain issues in 
spite of his insistence that he is adhering to experimentalism. In 
dealing with the problem of knowledge of other minds, he offers 
us these heartening words: ‘‘ . . . the certainty of other minds is to 
be guaranteed in the same experimental or practical way as is the 
certainty of the external physical world.’’?* But feeling some- 
what uneasy about the consequences of this procedure, he im- 
mediately adds to this statement: ‘‘with a difference added, yes, 
but a difference only in the manner and motive of the experi- 
ment.’’?° What, then, is the nature of other minds? Other minds 
are ‘‘private, hidden’’ experiences. All we can do is go around 
them. The analogy Sheldon uses is that other minds are like the 
vacuole in the continuous protoplasm of a living cell: a hole in- 
deed that can’t be crossed, but that nevertheless can be gone 
around. If other minds are to be determined experimentally, why 
resort to procedures which are by definition inaccessible to private 
realms? What is open to verification is behavior, so that if one is 
to take the experimental procedure seriously, why not say that 
mind is behavior? A thing is what it does. One need not deny 
the private aspect of other minds, nor need this be inaccessible 
forever, since it should become increasingly open to empirical in- 
vestigation. 

Finally, there is Sheldon’s resort to pure rationalism in estab- 
lishing existential propositions. Though he approves what he 
calls experimental verification of the existence of God in terms of 
mystical experience, he also revives the ontological argument. 
Though, rather ingeniously, he formulates the ontological argument 


27 Ibid., p. 127. 
28 Ibid., p. 127. 
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in more objective terms than usual, yet in the end he derives God 
from His essence. As Sheldon puts it: ‘‘ ... God Himself is the 
necessary being. Which means that His being can be accounted 
for, deduced; His very nature makes Him exist.’’*® If Sheldon 
admits that deductive arguments can prove existential truths, why 
should he be so critical, as he rightly is, of the rationalistic tradi- 
tion ? 

2. Reality. Being primarily a metaphysician, Sheldon is in- 
terested in methodology because it enables him to make a map of 
reality and to formulate principles that can guide one in life. He 
has found that reality has three general traits: power, coherence, 
and value. 

Power, for him, is the primary trait of reality. It is possible 
for coherence and value to be in the realm of pure possibles without 
being actuals. There are different modes of power: physical, 
vital, mental, and divine. The first thing to be noted is that his 
notion of power does not imply universal ‘‘anthropomorphism.”’ 
It is true that sometimes we meet resistance from other wills than 
our own, but, as Sheldon points out, there is nothing in the re- 
sistance offered by physical objects to suggest that they have feel- 
ings, still less conscious purposes. Secondly, his notion of power 
does not hypostatize power as an agency over and above process or 


action itself. Reality as power means resistance, process, action, 


doing something. A thing is what it does, and one might add, 
what it can potentially do. 

The notion of power as doing something applies to everything. 
In Sheldon’s words: ‘‘A man is what he does. His worth lies in 
what he makes. ... so we all believe when we conduct our lives 
in intercourse with one another and with nature.’’*° Does Shel- 
don follow the consequences of his notion of power as a definition 
of reality? Not always. If he had done so, his philosophy would 
have been much nearer to a naturalistic process-philosophy, like 
Dewey’s, without the body-mind and nature-supernature dualisms. 
Applying Sheldon’s definition of reality as power one should say: 
Matter is that testable process which makes one call things physical ; 
life is that testable process or activity which makes one call it 
alive; mind is that testable activity which makes one call it mental. 
These different modes of reality are different modes of testable 
power. There is, therefore, no necessity when describing mind or 
nature, as Sheldon does, to assume something over and above 
action or behavior. Mind is what mind does; it is behavior, or 


20 Ibid., p. 527. 
30 Ibid., p. 31. 
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rather a specific type of behavior. Nature is what nature does ; 
there is no need of referring to some supreme agency or a First 
Cause to explain nature. 

Reality is, also, coherence, up to a point. Sheldon as synthetic 
metaphysician wants to do justice to order and contingency, to 
causality and chance in nature. He maintains that in order to 
live, to carry out our plans, we must have a belief in the uniformity 
of nature, and that in order to realize our ideals of progress and 
morals we must have a belief in chance, not chance in the negative 
sense as the mere denial of causal necessity but chance in the posi- 
tive sense that all possibles tend to be actualized. How shall we 
reconcile these two demands? Sheldon suggests that the statistical 
view of the laws of nature reconciles these two demands: it pro- 
vides sufficient uniformity and sufficient opportunity for chanee, 
This view is appealing and many contemporary distinguished 
scientists and philosophers argue for a somewhat similar view. 
Especially in the light of recent developments in physics, such 
as quantum mechanics, the statistical view of the laws of nature 
has attained wide acceptance. The issues involved here are too 
intricate to be analyzed in passing. Yet one may offer the sugges- 
tion that the scientist’s demand for an increasingly deterministic 
image of nature and the moralist’s demand for a view of nature 
that increasingly allows genuine possibility and freedom need not 
be incompatible. For certain purposes the events of experience 
may be classified in a deterministic way, for other purposes in a 
statistical way. The issue, as Sheldon rightly argues, is an em- 
pirical one, but one has to pursue one’s empirical investigations 
in the light of certain demands or ideals. And the demand for 
more and more precision is an abiding ideal of science. 

Finally, reality is value. One certainly cannot disagree with 
Sheldon when he claims that reality is the source of our desires, 
hopes, and aspirations. In this sense one may speak of reality as 
value. (Sheldon, of course, equally emphasizes the relation of 
possibilities to value. As he puts it, ‘‘Possibles make progress 
possible.’’?) But Sheldon’s claim about reality as value goes 
further. For him, anything that fulfills its potency has intrinsic 
value. ‘‘Efficient and final cause both hold of each and every 
event throughout nature, so far as the event succeeds in realizing 
its latent trends or potencies.’’*4 The using of concepts like fune- 
tion, purpose, final cause, and teleology is practicable in relation 
to artifacts, instruments, living beings, human beings, and social 
groups; but using them in relation to the physical world tends to 


81 Ibid., p. 687. 
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make them lose their distinctive meaning. A panpsychist may 
appropriately apply such teleological concepts to the physical 
world, but Sheldon is not a panpsychist, in fact he presents one 
of the most devastating criticisms of panpsychism in current 
philosophy. His usage is Thomistic, and Thomism is open to the 
same kind of criticism. 

3. Polarity. Sheldon makes much use of the principle of 
polarity. It is the most original phase of his philosophy. First 
presented in his book Strife of Systems in 1918, this principle has 
attained greater clarity and fuller expression in the present book. 

The principle of polarity has four major traits: the relation of 
opposites; the trend or lure toward codperation of opposites; the 
degree of independence of opposites; and the relation of asym- 
metry between opposites. The principle of polarity may apply 
to a single individual or between individuals; in the latter case 
between an individual of a class and another of a counterpart class 
or between two individuals of independent classes. The following 
are illustrations of the polarity principle: the right hand and the 
left hand, male and female, essence and existence, efficient cause 
and final cause, the material absorbed by plants and its formation 
into structure, the nucleus and the cytoplasm of cells, and mind and 
body in man. 

The polarity principle, for Sheldon, is primarily ontological. 
“The pairing principle . . . pervades reality. ... it is practically 
ubiquitous. ... it seems to be the most pervasive specific trait in 
nature; specific as having a unique definable character, distinguish- 
able, identifiable in the concrete.’’** Polarity is also a normative 
principle. ‘‘Polarity furnishes the key to the settlement of the 
great perennial quarrels of types.’’** Polarity lets each type 
say, ‘‘I am right in and by myself, so are you my opposite. . 
Let us then gladly recognize the truth of each other and cooperate 
to gain a broader .. . view.’’ I shall consider these two aspects 
of the polarity principle. 

First, as an ontological principle. Whether the polarity prin- 
ciple applies to nature is primarily an empirical question. The 
events of experience may be classified in many different ways: 
quantitatively, qualitatively, causally, teleologically, as opposites, 
as opposed, and so on. The central question in all these various 
types of classification is: How fruitful or pragmatically justifiable 
is a given classification in relation to the problem or purpose in- 
volved? The polarity principle provides us with the possibility 


82 Ibid., p. 674. 
38 Ibid., p. 677. 
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of doing justice to identity and difference, to causality and teleol. 
ogy, to matter and mind, to unity and plurality. It also helps 
one to approach and formulate certain significant problems in 
biology, psychology, and the social sciences. Sheldon’s polarity 
principle is much more fertile and concrete than most of his critics 
have granted. Yet despite these advantages one cannot say that 
the polarity principle has the predictive power of causal, statistical, 
or teleological explanations. And for Sheldon, and rightly g0, it 
is power that counts in the end. In terms of consequences polarity 
does not seem to have the cosmic significance that he attributes to it. 

And again, it may be noted that the principle of polarity does 
not necessarily establish Sheldon’s basically dualistic metaphysics, 
A naturalist, and especially the non-reductive type of naturalist, 
could equally and as fruitfully use the principle of polarity with- 
out admitting a deep, dualistic cleavage in reality. Mind and 
body, for example, are opposites, yet they need not differ in the 
sense of the dualistic metaphysician but merely as kinds of be- 
havior. The polarity principle is neutral as far as most meta- 
physical systems are concerned. 

By way of analogy one may cite the situation in the second 
decade of this century when the neo-realists tried to establish 
some of their ontological doctrines by using the notions of simple 
terms, asymmetrical relations, and the infinite continuum of sym- 
bolic logic. Because at that time most philosophers were ignorant 
of symbolic logic, the arguments of the neo-realists sounded im- 
pressive and seemed final. Yet it became obvious in time that the 
categories of symbolic logic, like the categories of calculus, were 
neutral to metaphysical systems. Or, to put it another way, any 
metaphysical system could make use of them. Certainly Sheldon 
makes effective use of the principle of polarity for his synthetic 
metaphysics, but the door is open to others to make similar use of 
it for their metaphysics. 

Polarity, as was said, is also a normative principle. As such 
it is primarily the principle of synthesis, of inclusiveness, of 
harmony, of codperation. It is the mode of regarding other views, 
other policies, other individuals, or other groups as opposites 
rather than as opposed. Love, codperation, inclusiveness are the 
guiding spirit here. Sheldon applies this principle to his meta- 
physics, ethics, and social problems. One could apply it to family 
relations, to educational, economic, and political activities ; it could, 
in short, be applied to every form of activity. Certainly, a great 
deal can be said in favor of polarity as a normative principle, 
and Sheldon says it effectively and persuasively. Yet the polarity 
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principle, like all other pervasive principles, has its limitations. 
There are situations, as in human relations for instance, where one 
should make more use of the principle of opposing, rather than of 
opposites. In dealing with moral evil there is a point where one 
should oppose it, fight it rather than try to assimilate it. It is 
true that in one sense synthesis, harmony, codperation are higher 
principles, yet one must find a place in one’s ethics for uncom- 
promising opposition to evil, for righteous anger, for justified 
pugnacity. Probably Sheldon would accept this suggestion, for 
evil is not the opposite of good for him; yet if he does, then 
polarity should not be taken as the sole universal normative prin- 
ciple, as he seems to regard it. 

4. The Grades of Being. While polarity gives balance, the 
grades of being mark the aspiration of being. Their basis is the 
principle of plenitude, which asserts a tendency in nature to 
realize all possibles. Chance, from this standpoint, does not mean 
that anything may happen, but rather that in time everything 
must happen. 

Being as realization of possibilities has degrees; and degrees 
of being are degrees of value. Degree is of the essence of value; 
80 it is of being, but not ‘‘of being as just existence, only of being as 
existence realizing potencies; and potencies, essences, these are 
intrinsically greater or smaller.’’** And the scale of being is 
such that as it goes from the simplest to the most inclusive, each 
stage includes the power of the level next below, yet adds a con- 
tribution of its own that is not quite reducible to the terms of the 
other. God as the highest form of being is thus the highest good. 

In this connection Sheldon presents an original version of the 
ontological argument for the existence of God.* Since, as he 
argues, a rational world is one in which all possibilities are equally 
realizable, then God must exist, for God is the realization of all 
possibilities in one act of being. In his own words, ‘‘If Anselm’s 
‘idea of perfection’ were understood as the sum total of all the 
ultimate possibles and if it were seen that the equal realization of 
all needs no explanation but is self-explaining, Anselm’s proof 
would be sound.’’** Having established God’s existence, we do 
not stand alone in our struggle for the good. And for Sheldon 
man’s will is ultimately powerless for good without some assurance 
of God. 


84 Ibid., p. 703. 
85 First stated in his article on ‘‘Another Form of the Ontological 
Proof,’’ Philosophical Review, Vol. XXXII (1923), No. 4, pp. 355-372. 
86 God and Polarity, p. 527. 
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Sheldon’s theory of the grades of being involves certain isgueg 
and difficulties. First, there is a possible alternative to Sheldon’s 
conception that all possibilities are equally realizable. If one ag. 
sumes that the determining conditions of actualities were from 
eternity, then all possibilities were not realizable but only thoge 
that were potential of actualities. Sheldon himself makes clear 
the distinction between pure possibilities and existential possi. 
bilities. In the realm of pure possibilities everything is possible, 
there are no incompatibles, all things are compossible. He even 
makes a case for round squares.*” The only things that are not 
compatible are a proposition and its denial, but these are not two 
things in the sense of qualities, entities, relations, events, or terms, 
In the realm of existential possibilities there are degrees of pos- 
sibility: certain things are highly probable; others are possible 
under favorable conditions; still others are improbable or even 
impossible. 

Secondly, even should one grant Sheldon’s theory of absolute 
chance, it does not follow that the grades of being and God, as 
described by him, actually exist, but only that in time they must 
exist. The determination of what actually exists is an empirical 
question. It should also be noted that according to this theory 
the present mode of being as even God must eventually disappear, 
since in infinite time all possibilities will have to be realized. 

What is of value in Sheldon’s theory of the grades of being is 
his emphasis on the rich, qualitative, non-reductive aspect of 
existence. What is also of great value is his claim, in this con- 
nection, that ‘‘possibles make progress possible.’’ This is true to 
the extent that human intelligence and action intervene to choose, 
control, and realize possibilities. All existent things have hidden 
possibilities, not merely unrealized possibilities but conflicting 
possibilities. Atomic energy has possibilities for human welfare 
as well as for human destruction; plants have possibilities for 
growth as well as for decay; human beings have possibilities for 
living in mutual respect and codperation as well as for destroying 
one another. Progress means realizing more and more ideal pos- 
sibilities. 

5. Synthesis. This aspect of Sheldon’s philosophy is in many 
respects the most important. His book, despite the author’s 
genuine humility, urbanity, and generous spirit, is metaphysically 
one of the most ambitious undertakings. In terms of his principles 
of polarity and grades of being he attempts to formulate a syn- 
thetic philosophy that will increase one’s insight into all major 


st America’s Progresswe Philosophy, pp. 169-170. 
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metaphysical systems; that will achieve an over-all order in which 
some independence is allowed among members or phases of reality; 
that will end the strife of systems and provide a common basis 
for metaphysics. Has he succeeded in this enterprise? 

First, it should be pointed out that a synthetic view need not 
inevitably be a truer view. If there are two possible interpreta- 
tions of an issue, it does not necessarily follow that the synthetic 
one is truer than the other; either may be the actually true. In 
the case of conflict between two philosophic schools, it may be that 
one of the schools gives a truer account of reality than the other, 
and there is nothing to guarantee that a synthesis of their con- 
flicting views would be more nearly true. Nevertheless it must be 
acknowledged that Sheldon is basically right in claiming that an 
adequate metaphysics must be synthetic in the sense that it must 
survey all phases of existence and do justice to all insights, an 
impartiality that can scarcely be expected of a partisan view. 

One may admit the truth of Sheldon’s major contention that 
one’s philosophy ought to be synthetic. This emphasis is espe- 
cially desirable at a time when philosophers, particularly in Eng- 
land and in this country, have been giving too much attention to 
the analytic phase of philosophy at the expense of its synthetic 
phase. Yet the question remains whether Sheldon’s synthetic 
metaphysics is an adequate metaphysics, whether his philosophy is 
acceptable as a common basis for conflicting systems. How can one 
settle this issue? 

In the past, synthetic systems were mostly deductive. Starting 
from certain allegedly self-evident principles, philosophic systems 
were built out of the implications of these principles. Adequacy 
meant that the premises were convincingly self-evident and the 
implications logical. In recent synthetic philosophies, such as 
Alexander’s, Whitehead’s, or Dewey’s, this procedure has been 
increasingly rejected. They are more empirical and more descrip- 
tive. Sheldon’s metaphysics is basically of this type, though he 
employs certain guiding principles. And for an empirical meta- 
physics the final test is not mere logical coherence, though this 
' has its place, but rather the consideration whether the proposed 
synthetic pattern satisfactorily fits together the different aspects 
of experience, that is, impresses one with the substantial soundness 
of the system. On the basis of this test Sheldon’s metaphysics is 
illuminating and highly adequate though not wholly, for many 
would find it difficult to assimilate within an empirical metaphysics 
his dualism and supernaturalism. 

It is not a great misfortune, as Sheldon assumes, that we have, 
and probably will always have, a variety of philosophic systems. 
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Ultimately, individual experiences and decisions enter in, which 
are bound to emphasize one or another approach, one or another 
major outlook. This does not necessarily mean that we may not 
gradually move towards a common metaphysical system, but in the 
face of the infinite complexity and the mystery of existence we 
ean at best offer varied, tentative systems. Yet enlightened action 
need not wait for a common synthetic philosophy. As long a3 
basic agreements exist in the moral and political spheres, which is 
quite possible in spite of differences in metaphysical systems, we 
need not be hampered in common humane action. 

Yet it must be admitted that, although his synthetic metaphysics 
may not end the strife of systems, Sheldon has basically succeeded 
in his great enterprise. He has made us aware of many of our 
unnecessary exclusive claims; he has also given us a magnificent 
metaphysical system, probably the most catholic one in con- 
temporary philosophy, a system of great range and of many in- 
sights and values. 


Y. H. Krreormun 
Tue Crry ContEcz, New York Crry 





BERGSON AND MERLEAU-PONTY: A PRELIMINARY 
COMPARISON 


MONG the French philosophers of the present there is no 

one more vigorous and promising than Maurice Merleat- 
Ponty. There is no one more indebted to science, principally in 
the form of psychology, and yet less inclined to surrender to it. 
Like Bergson, therefore, he loves this science in order to disarm 
it. Both philosophers, clearly as they live and breathe within the 
French tradition, are influenced by the Germans—Bergson, through 
Ravaisson, by Schelling, and Merleau-Ponty by Hegel and Hus- 
serl, not to speak of Marx. Both share a basic concern, which is 
the relation of abstraction, science, and our common world of acts 


and objects, to the subjective life of the fluctuating single human 
being. 


1 Five books by Merleau-Ponty have been published: La structure du 
comportement (1942), Phénoménologie de la perception (1945), Humanisme 
et terreur (1947), Sens et non-sens (1948), and Eloge de la philosophie 
(1953). Of these, the Phénoménologie de la perception is the most important 
philosophically, and the numbers following statements in this paper refer, 
though not exhaustively, to substantiating pages in his Phénoménologie. 
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The problem is old, of course, and the appearance of at least 
seeming antinomies in its solution often leads to anti-rationalistic 
and even anti-philosophical doctrines. This has occurred in the 
East as well as in the West. The Zen Buddhists try to savor the 
true life through insight that grows in meditation, paradox, ridicule, 
and silence. Dharmakirti, a Buddhist of the seventh century A.D., 
attempted a solution that may be taken, for all the difference in its 
cultural context, as an introduction to Merleau-Ponty’s, as well as 
an evidence that East and West are geographical rather than 
human opposites. To put it as succinctly as possible, Dharmakirti 
believed that inference and intellect make of experience the object 
of knowledge, but do so by creating an artificial complex of object, 
subject, and knowledge of object by subject. The relation between 
first experience and sensation is not cause and effect, for cause 
and effect are created by the intellect out of first experience. 
As for consciousness, it needs no guarantor other than itself. 
Like light, it makes itself visible. If perception did not perceive 
itself, objects could not be perceived.’ 

Such attitudes, certainly as conveyed by Bergson and Merleau- 
Ponty, have a standard tendency. They are nominalistic—Mer- 
leau-Ponty wrestles with the usual problem of the universality 
of the concept of the triangle (445). Such thinkers tend to limit 
the relevance of science, as when Bergson concludes that mathe- 
matics fits matter perfectly and life poorly. They are vitalistic 
or organicistic and claim transcendence over the traditional dual- 
isms. Their writing is unsystematic, for they take system to be 
deceptive. Therefore they are also conceptually unclear, and hover 
at least on the fringes of mysticism. Primary experience they 
hold to be inexpressible in concepts, and so philosophy comes to 
express itself in negations, exhortations, and extended metaphors. 
Their justification of the metaphor is that truth can be compre- 
hended only in its ‘‘esthetic’’ and variable whole; and that the 
metaphor, more than abstraction, may direct the spirit toward 
that communion in which it knows the end of its quest. 

To such a philosophy, it is all-important to direct the attention 
to primary experience. According to Bergson, this experience 
is neither realistic nor idealistic but ‘‘common sense’’: we cannot 
assume that brain processes without an object would leave an 
image. Idealism, he says, makes a mystery of science, realism, 
a mystery of perception. But in our ordinary lives, a radical 
2 See the accounts in A. B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, Oxford, 1926, pp. 


309-310, and Th. Stcherbatsky, La théorie de la connaissance chez les Boud- 
dhistes tradifs, Paris, 1926, pp. 67-70, 168-169. 
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split develops. Perception becomes the master of space, and action 
of time. While the fundamental experience is intuited duration, 
we break this continuity into words and objects.* And Bergson is 
led to the ethical conclusion that we are free when our acts spring 
from our whole personality, as the work of the artist arises from 
him, when the I of thought and action are the same.* The ideal 
to hold before us is the heroic vitality of the saints who SUI'pagg 
themselves in their acquiescence in the larger destinies of human. 
kind.5 

Even at his most thoughtful, Bergson speaks with poetic 
fluency. Merleau-Ponty, on the other hand, goes through an ex. 
pressive struggle to convey the nature of primary experience. He 
finds the most helpful conception to be that of gestalt, whether 
in perception, in learning, or in the explanation of mental life in 
general.® 

Gestalt psychology, Merleau-Ponty believes, has proved that 
ordinary empiricism and intellectualism, with their fixed shapes, 
objects, and ideas, are impossible to maintain. No theory of locali- 
zation is adequate. We cannot say that an aphasic does or does 
not know a word he appears to have forgotten—he may be able 
to pronounce it in a phrase.’ Someone with the illusion of an 
absent arm does not quite act as if it were absent, but rather as 
if he wished it were; and the insane person retains, deep down, 
the recognition of his insanity (146). The human nature is also 
revealed in the development of the normal individual. In the 
course of his life he does not learn to attend to objects that have 
been there. Instead, he begins to create and dominate a mental 
space and makes an object of attention emerge, as, for example, a 
child articulates light into the chromatic and achromatic, then 
the chromatic into cold and warm, and then both into separate 
hues—the world of color is a secondary formation based on a series 
of physiognomic distinctions (37). 

Cogito ergo sum, says Merleau-Ponty, and explains in this way: 
In the beginning I believe myself to be surrounded by my body, 
caught in the world, situated here and now. But the body is in 
me as much as I am in it; for I think this spatial relation and 
8 Matter and Memory, pp. 15-16, 239. 
4 Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, p. 129. 
5 Two Sources of Morality and Religion. The expression I use resembles 


that of Evelyn Underhill in Mysticism, which Bergson praised in Two Sources, 
p. 216, note 2. 


6 Merleau-Ponty out-gestalts the Gestaltists. He accuses them of at- 
cepting artificial inflexibilities they should not as philosophers (60). 
7 La structure du comportement, p. 84. 
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escape my inherence by the same act by which I represent it to 
myself. I am not caught or contained, I simply am, am a being, 
since I am conscious of myself, that does not reside in any part of 

himself. Perception is nowhere, because if it had a local habitation 

it would not be able, as other local objects are not able, to make 

objects that are not itself exist for itself (47). 

And so the perception and the perceived are necessarily in the 
same existential modality, and we cannot separate the perception 
from its consciousness that it is. My total life’s being is not the 
“moi profond’’ of Bergson, but of phenomena that give them- 
selves to reflection carrying their evidence with them. I am not 
certain of existing because I think I am. On the contrary, the 
certitude of my thoughts comes from their effective existence. 
The most general doubt is no more than a pseudo-destruction, for 
I cannot escape being. Time, language, perception, the fact—by 
all these the person explains himself; but these were not first 
empirically, and the person is not simply derived from them, 
because it is through them that he manifests himself as they 
through him. My birth was not a bare fact, an event in the 
objective world, a cause determining its effect, but a new milieu 
and signification, at first pre-objective and prescientific (436, 438, 
457, 466). 

And so, according to Merleau-Ponty, each of us is not a being 
in the world, but being-in-the-world. The premier philosophical 
act is to return to the lived world behind the objective one and 
recover phenomena in the unobjectified and yet not featureless 
flux. For being-in-the-world is being-in-history. History is not 
well characterized either as perpetual novelty or perpetual repeti- 
tion, but as a unique movement that creates and breaks stable 
forms. And man-in-history is a come-and-go (va-et-vient) of 
existence, an organic-sensing-instinctive-human-psyche-soma—an 
isolate and yet a member of other beings (104). 

My being, says Merleau-Ponty, like the being of light, has as 
its essence a making visible, a time that flows and knows and 
transcends. What is transcendence? The solution of its prob- 
lem lies in the thickness of the pre-objective present. We live in 
time, the foundation of our spontaneity and its measure, the power 
of ‘‘annihilating’’ ourselves and becoming other. The world 
remains ‘‘subjective’’ because its texture and articulation are 
drawn from the movement of self-transcendence of the subject. 
The world is the primordial unity of our experiences in which 
the alternatives of realism and idealism, chance and absolute reason, 
nonsense and sense, unite and surpass themselves (495). 
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We are also free. No relation of causality is conceivable be. 
tween the subject and his body and his world or his society. I am 
not forced or motivated; my motive always takes its force from 
my own decision. My manner of being is always left open to 
me. It is liberty that creates the obstacles to itself, and I am 
free to pursue my route on condition of transforming it. When 
I assume a present, I regrasp and transform my past, change ity 
sense, liberate and degage but engage myself again. All explang. 
tions of my conduct by my past, my temperament, and my milieu, 
are true, but only so long as they are considered as moments of 
my total being that I can make explicit in different directions 
and endow with their meaning as I receive my meaning from them, 
The function of philosophy is to teach us to see well again, and 
therefore philosophy realizes itself only in destroying itself as 
thought separated from action. But at this point one must grow 
mute, for only the hero lives to the utmost his relation with men 
and world, and no one else need speak in his name (497, 448 
501-504, 518). 

In this description of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy I have tried 
to translate or paraphrase enough to give the feeling of him, a 
feeling that is touched with some incoherence, some strain, and 
a frequent return to the same theme, which he revolves from one 
angle of vision to another. I have tried, that is, to show him in 
a little of what he might call his ‘‘thickness,’’ instead of a neat 
but etherized progression of thoughts. 

Of Bergson, Merleau-Ponty is generally critical. He criticizes, 
for example, the view that ‘‘to perceive is to remember.’’ WhatI 
recognize, says Merleau-Ponty, must be so organized that I can 
make out my anterior experiences in it. Therefore Bergson’s 
appeal to memory presupposes what it is meant to explain—the 
assumption of form by the sensible chaos. At the moment the 
evocation of the memory becomes possible it becomes superfluous 
(27). 

Merleau-Ponty also finds fault with Bergson’s theory of time, 
particularly as expressed in some crucial metaphors. Bergson, 
he says, was far from intuiting the nature of time when he said 
that duration grows into a mass like a snowball. Time cannot 
be accumulated out of presents conserved, as Bergson would have 
it, in unconscious memories—such a time, like any snowball, would 
be all in the present. Bergson also denounces spatialization, but 
if one thinks back to the primordial spatiality, it is not separated 
from time. Bergson’s theory of intuition is mistaken too. One 
does not make space, movement, or time, comprehensible by dis- 
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be. covering an ‘‘interior’’ vein of experience in which their mul- 
am tiplicity is abolished. If this could be done, neither space, nor 
Om movement, nor time, would remain. Bergson’s true tendency is 
to in the direction of idealism, which abolishes the world. Since 
am there is neither unity nor multiplicity in fundamental experience, 
hen there is no real multiplicity to surmount (93, 319-320, 474-475). 
its Speaking of Bergson in general, Merleau-Ponty says that he 
na. has been known as a philosopher who tried to restore intuition, 
ieu, spirit, and life, in place of intelligence, matter, and mechanism. 
of But this is no more than a set of antitheses of the now abandoned 
ons theses of Taine and Spencer. Bergson might be delivered from 
em. friends and enemies alike if we searched him more closely for his 
ind insights into the difficult living relation of spirit with body and 
ag world, and if we tried, with his help, to reconstitute the interior 
OW movement that animates, connects, and reverses the relation of 
en intuitions with one another.® 

48, This hope of Merleau-Ponty points to his fundamental likeness 

to Bergson. Both renounce analytic formulations and separations. | 

ied Both try to avoid the traditional dichotomies of idealism and mate- 
,a rialism, mind and matter, soul and body, and liberty and determina- 
nd tion; though, as usual, each avoidance of a dichotomy threatens 
me to lead into an analogue. In a vaguer way, which cannot be dis- 
in cussed here, Merleau-Ponty’s perception and being-in-the-world 
eat resemble Bergson’s instinct, and his authenticity, Bergson’s liberty. 


And Bergson and Mereleau-Ponty have the same passion for 
€8, creative activity. 


tI My evaluation must be brief and therefore unanalytical. This 
an is particularly unfair to Merleau-Ponty, who is hardly known in 
n’s the United States. Yet I cannot end this preliminary comparison 
the without indicating the general response of one fairly fond spectator. 
the As a stimulant to philosophical reflection, Merleau-Ponty is 
yus generally superior to Bergson. This is the result, at least in 

part, of a simple difference in time. Both men rely heavily on 
ne, psychology, but in the generation of Merleau-Ponty there is a more 
mn, subtle and mature psychology on which to draw, of precisely the 
‘id kind that Bergson might have used to good effect. Merleau-Ponty 
Lot and Bergson both describe or suggest the unitary or the primary 
- experience, but the former, with the scientific help of the Gestaltists 
ld and the analytic inheritance of Husserl, has become more articu- 
ut lated in his description of the inarticulate. And perhaps Merleau- 
ed Ponty’s visible fight to say something that can be returned to only 
ne through the delicate residue of words that are too divided from 


8 Eloge de la philosophie, pp. 21-22. 
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one another and sentences that are too blindingly clear, is mor 
psychologically attractive than the constant self-possession that 
one feels in Bergson’s literary ease. Bergson’s philosophy, in 
other words, gives less of the sense of the goal achieved through 
struggle. 

Since this preliminary comparison is so sketchy, and designed 
chiefly to draw attention to Merleau-Ponty, there would be no point 
in elaborating on what I believe to be the weaknesses he shares with 
Bergson: the ethical activism that might as well be a Taoistic 
quietism, granted the descriptions these thinkers give of the pre. 
objective world or of intuition; and the disintegrative character of 
reasonable statements meant to demonstrate the impotence of 
ordinary reason. It should be said, without irony, that both phi- 
losophers are useful for the same reason that they are dangerous, 
Their confusion of rational and poetic thinking has a suggestive 
power that can exceed that of either reason or poetry alone. Both 
philosophers can stimulate us in the constantly unfinished attempt 
to close the gaps between intimate experience, abstraction, and 
empirical science. Both help in the preservation of an unlocalized 
but differentiated sense of wonder that gives esthetic satisfaction 
at the least, and at the best may father creative thought. 


Ben-Ami SCHARFSTEIN 
New York City 





BOOK REVIEWS 


God and Space-Time: Deity in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. 
Aurrep P. StTimrNotTe. With a Foreword by Henry Nelson 
Wieman. New York: Philosophical Library [1954]. xxvii, 
455 pp. $3.00. 


This work is a detailed and critical examination of the philos- 
ophy of Samuel Alexander, especially of Alexander’s thought re- 
specting God and deity. 

The author states that he was intent on finding a philosophy 
which would unify (a) realism in epistemology, (b) emergent evolu- 
tionism in metaphysics, (¢) the belief that the religious sentiment is 
sui generis—unique and irreducible, and (d) opposition to sub- 
jective idealism and to an interpretation of the religious sentiment 
in terms of mentalism and subjectivism. He turned to Alexander’s 
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Space, Time, and Deity in his search for a systematic unity of 
thought that would fulfill these demands. 

To a degree Alexander satisfied him, for in Alexander he found: 
(a) an approach in which metaphysics and ontology are vindicated ; 
(b) epistemological realism allied with metaphysical realism; (c) 
an emphasis on the reality of Time as a succession, on reality as 
| process Or becoming; (d) a recognition of religious experience ‘‘as 
a distinctive response of the whole human personality irreducible to 
our appreciations of truth, goodness, and beauty’’; (e) and the 
conception of God as nisus. 

But much of the book is devoted to an analysis of the elements 
in Alexander’s thought that Dr. Stiernotte weighed and found 
wanting: e.g., the conception of an infinite deity coming into 
existence in the future; the extrapolation of the nature of man 
as a union of body and mind; an insufficiently realistic theory of 
value; the universal sweep of the theory of emergence; an insuffi- 
cient treatment of evil; the notion of Space-Time as the body of 
God, and of deity of the future as the mind of God; and the 
immanent character of God as Space-Time, nisus, or future deity. 

In his criticism the author refers to arguments formulated by 
John Laird, G. Dawes Hicks, Raphael Demos, C. D. Broad, and 
many others. His frequent use of quotations from these and other 
philosophers makes his style often prolix and unduly argumenta- 
tive; yet these faults are probably compensated by the fact that 
his examination gains a historical dimension by considering Alex- 
ander as part of philosophical movements rather than as an isolated 
thinker. 

On the whole, the book confirms R. G. Collingwood’s judgment 
of Samuel Alexander as a philosophical genius of a very high order, 
whose work marked a return ‘‘to the grand manner of philosophical 
writing’’—a manner which is ‘‘the mark of a mind which has its 
philosophical material properly controlled and digested . . . it is 
marked by calmness of temper and candour of statement, no diffi- 
culties being concealed and nothing set down in malice or passion.’’ 
Alexander, like Whitehead, said Collingwood, wrote as if he saw 
things from a mountaintop. If Dr. Stiernotte writes as if he saw 
Alexander from the base looking up the mountain as he made his 
way up its sides, this is probably unavoidable for one who sets for 
himself the task of a pedestrian exploration. The author himself 
brings his book to a close with a quotation from George P. Conger: 
“In spite of all . . . criticism, the work of Alexander stands out 
like a mountain upon the horizon, ... .”’ 


Mitton R. Konvirz 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Leonard Nelson zum Gedachinis. Herausgegeben von Minna 
Specht und Willi Eichler. Frankfurt a.M.-Gottingen: Verlag 
‘*Oeffentliches Leben’’ [1953]. 306 pp. Cloth, DM 14,89. 
Paper, DM 12.80. 


This is a memorial volume comprising thirteen contributions by 
former students of Nelson, all in a rather unusual way still ded- 
icated to the memory of their teacher, a forceful and highly ide. 
alistic philosopher and educator, who died in 1927 at the age of 
45. All the essays, varying in length from 3 to 87 pages, are, with 
one exception,’ devoted to some aspect of Nelson’s philosophy. 
From a philosophic point of view the most interesting papers are 
Julius Kraft, ‘‘Leonard Nelson und die Philosophie des XX. Jahr- 
hunderts,’’ Grete Henry-Hermann, ‘‘Die Uberwindung des Zufalls, 
Kritische Betrachtungen zu Leonard Nelson’s Begriindung der 
Ethik als Wissenschaft,’’ and Paul Bernays, ‘‘Uher die Fries’sche 
Annahme einer Wiederbeobachtung der unmittelbaren Erkenntnis.”’ 

Nelson had tried to revive the Critical Philosophy as developed 
and modified by Jakob Friedrich Fries. It was particularly the 
latter’s theory that there is an ‘‘immediate,’’ though obscure, 
knowledge which Nelson took over and applied primarily to the 
field of ethics. By doing this, he hoped ‘‘to open up a new province 
to the reign of exact science.’’ To him the difficulty did not seem 
to lie in the achievement of ethical knowledge, but rather in the 
problem how to cast it into the form of science. He believed 
that there is an a priori moral law and that we can find out its 
contents by analysing our actual ethical judgments. He further 
was convinced that that immediate rational, practical (i.e., ethical) 
knowledge makes it possible to determine the right way of acting, 
or, as he sometimes expressed it, to exclude chance from our actions. 
He believed that there is a scientifically purified moral insight 


possible which would eventually result in a perfect ethical 
character. 


It is to the discussion of this aspect of Nelson’s philosophy that 7 


Mrs. Henry’s article, the longest and most thorough paper in this 
symposium, is chiefly directed. Though she accepts many of Nel- 
son’s premises, she still raises serious questions as to the validity 
of some of his conclusions. Thus, e.g., she tries to show that in 
order to make a rational determination of our decisions possible 
(which alone would free our actions from the rule of chance) one 


1 This exception is the rather remarkable article, ‘‘Die Bedeutung psy- 
chischer Vorgiange fiir das biologische Gesamtgeschehen,’’ by Otto Liwenstein, 
a neurologist, living in New York City. It is perhaps worth mentioning that 
quite a number of the contributors had been forced to leave Germany under 
the Hitler regime, some of them having found refuge in the United States. 
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would have to presuppose the existence of an immediate or ‘‘pure’’ 
ethical motive or interest, besides ethical principles which, in 
accord with Nelson, Mrs. Henry is ready to postulate. She doubts, 
however, the existence of such a ‘‘pure’’ ethical interest, in the 
sense in which Nelson uses the term. (Interest, according to Nel- 
son, is characterized by its polarity and by being able to act as a 
stimulus for action.) She is also sceptical with regard to Nelson’s 
concept of the freedom of the will, though she shares his differen- 
tiation between causality and determination by reasons or values. 
Mrs. Henry’s is undoubtedly the best exposition and critique of 
Nelson’s ethical position so far published. 

The other papers in this volume deal with the implications of 
Nelson’s work for legal philosophy, economies, and political theory, 
and with his educational ideas and methods. The book also con- 
tains a short biography by Minna Specht and an extensive bibliog- 


raphy. 
WaLTER ECKSTEIN 
New York City 


Grosse Menschen unserer Zeit; Portraits aus drei Kulturkreisen. 
SimarrieD Marck. Meisenheim am Glan: Westkulturverlag An- 
ton Hain, 1954. 226 pp. 


Professor Marck (Roosevelt College), who will retire in the fall, 
left Germany at the age of forty, spent several years in France, 
and came to this country in 1939. In the ‘‘Great Men of our Time’”’ 
he tries to appraise the philosophical, political, and literary trends 
of the three cultures which have shaped his life and work. The 
choice of the ‘‘great men’’ rests with the subjective character of 
the book. Personal experiences are the main criteria of the selec- 
tion (p. 7). Marck’s lively and interesting portraits lack ecom- 
pleteness but are rich in qualities which are rare in exhaustive, 
encyclopedic cultural treatises. These are: a penetrating analysis 
of the discussed personalities, a fine grasp of their central ideas, and 
the problem-centered attitude which keeps our interest alive in the 
historical continuity of Western thought. 

The book consists of three sections: ‘‘ Amerikaner Kulturkreis,’’ 
“Deutscher Kulturkreis,’’ and ‘‘Franzosischer Kulturkreis.’? The 
first part deals with F. D. Roosevelt, Dewey, and Niebuhr; the 
second part discusses K. Schumacher, K. Adenauer, Th. Mann, 
H. Hesse, F. Werfel, Jaspers, Hénigswald, Heidegger, and Cassirer ; 
the third part studies L. Blum, Gide, Valéry, Sartre, Marcel, 
Mounier, and Maritain. The biographical sketches of the various 
thinkers and the exposition of their ideas vary greatly in length. 
Some cover as many as twenty, some only a few pages. Marck 
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writes with erudition and elucidation, a combination that Com. 
mands the respect of the reader on every page. The reviewer 
interest was centered on Dewey, Heidegger, and Sartre. Marek’ 
presentation of these three difficult thinkers compares favorably 
with the best of its kind in the English literature. 

German readers of the book will profit immensely from Marck’s 

precise and clear discussion of Dewey’s instrumentalism. 

will learn that the latter cannot be equated with the vulgarize 
notion of pragmatism, for which workability and practicality have 
primacy over the cognitive forms of knowledge (pp. 31 ff.). Use. 
fulness or fruitfulness is only one element in determining truth, 
Its other necessary, complementary factors are verification and 
prediction. Marck translates Dewey’s famous definition of the 
pragmatic, according to which consequences are necessary tests 
of validity of propositions, ‘‘provided the consequences are opera- 
tionally instituted.’’ Such operations are predicated on, and indi- 
cate the cognitive import of any true knowledge. 

Marck’s rigorous but just scrutiny of Heidegger’s philosophy 
~ is bound to have a sober effect on many of his disciples and admirers, 
The author debunks the myth of Heidegger’s profound revelations 
of the nature of Being or Non-being. He shows us that the intel- 
ligent part of his ontology is very old, and that the original element 
may be summarized as a noisy but lifeless mysticism, protracted 
in empty verbal exercises. 

The author interprets Sartre’s existentialism as an endeavor 
to regain man’s universal, ethical responsibility in a world made 
void of any religious, metaphysical, and rational significance. This 
endeavor is bound to fail because existential self-realization alone 
without any commitment to fundamental value principles cannot 
bring about or validate a universal ethos (p. 210). 


SamMvueE. L. Harr 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Virgil C. Aldrich of Kenyon College has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Kyoto American Studies Seminar, Kyoto, 
Japan, from July 1, 1955, to February 1, 1956. This is a group 
of six seminars, including one in philosophy which he will conduct. 
The purpose of the Philosophy Seminar is to present the linguistic 


and analytic method of current British and American philosophers, 
in contrast with the traditional. 








